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UNIVERSITY CATHOLIC SOCIETIES 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago, the Holy See, in a 

letter to the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda, 
declared it would tolerate the presence of Catholic 
students at non-Catholic Universities in England. 
(April 2nd, 1895). 

A few weeks later, the Holy See addressed a letter 
to Cardinal Vaughan (April 17th). That letter set out 
the conditions under which Catholic men might be 
allowed to attend the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 

The point which is pertinent here is that the letter 
is concerned with safeguards of the faith and morals 
of such Catholics as attend those Universities ; that the 
safeguards are (1) regular courses of lectures in Philo- 
sophy, History and Religion should be given by 
Catholic professors to the Catholic students; (2) that 
the Catholic students who attend non-Catholic Univer- 
sities are bound to attend the lectures which are speci- 
ally given for their benefit, and that both parents and 
the Bishops should see that this is carried out. 

Clearly these letters had in view attendance at the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Most of the 
other Universities did not exist in the nineties. The 
situation is far different to-day. There is a Univer- 
sity in almost every diocese in England. A clear 
majority of the total number of Catholics attending 
Universities attend the younger Universities. What 
of them? The writer is thinking only of them. 

There was no need of a special permit from the Holy 
See, granting permission to Catholic men and women 
to attend these later centres of learning. The ques- 
tion whether Catholics could or could not attend non- 
Catholic Universities had been settled. It remained 
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to act on the permission already granted. But, and 
equally, there was need of safeguards. Indeed, it 
would seem that there is more need of safeguards to 
the faith and morals of Catholics in the younger Uni- 
versities than in the older ones, where students belong 
to colleges whose whole tradition and background date 
from and, to some degree, continue the Catholic days 
and spirit. 

But, if some express word of the Holy See is re- 
quired, here it is: ‘We do decree and strictly com- 
mand that in all dioceses throughout the world the fol- 
lowing regulations be observed and enforced : Where 
there are public academies, colleges, and universities, 
let religious doctrine classes be established for the pur- 
pose of teaching the truths of our faith and the pre- 
cepts of Christian morality to the youths who attend 
such public institutions where no mention whatsoever 
is made of religion.” (Pope Pius X’s Encyclical on 
‘The Teaching of Christian Doctrine.’) 

It will be noted that both in the letter to Cardinal 
Vaughan regarding Oxford and Cambridge, and in the 
Encyclical of Pius X, regarding any non-Catholic 
centres of studies, the Holy See insists on ‘lectures,’ 
‘ religious doctrine classes.’ At Oxford and Cambridge 
a chaplain was appointed almost immediately; thus, 
it was argued, can the mind of the Church be best 
obeyed. At other Universities which have been 
formed since then, Bishops have appointed priests to 
do what they can in the matter of providing antidotes 
to non-Catholic influence. But how to get the Catho- 
lic students together? and, more difficult, how keep 
them together once they are found? Inevitably, at 
many modern Universities, Catholic groups have been 
formed. Their work has been a voluntary effort to 
obey, or, better, to fulfil the student part of the bar- 
gain. Those groups are known as ‘ University Catho- 
lic Societies.’ 
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In some modern University centres something of 
the work asked for by the Church is done by the train- 
ing colleges which obtain in those centres. But not 
all of it. The students who are living in such train- 
ing colleges and who are, at the same time, attending 
the University of their area, are like other Catholic 
students in this : they need sfecial treatment ; and that 
by those who know, at first hand, just what are the 
dangers of attendance at non-Catholic Universities. 
Gladly will any Chaplain confess that the training col- 
leges make his work easier, in that there the Catholic 
student has such easy access to the chapel and the Sac- 
raments. But it is for him to provide, if possible, by 
means of conferences and lectures and discussion 
groups, just those things which meet their special need 
created by the special and peculiar place and atmos- 
phere in which they spend most of their student time. 
Granted that, it follows that Catholic students who re- 
side at Catholic training colleges and attend the Uni- 
versities from there, are ‘expected ’—no— the Pope’s 
word in his letter to Cardinal Vaughan is bound to 
attend the lectures which are especially given for their 
benefit. To continue the quotation, ‘and both their 
parents and the Bishops should see that this is carried 
out.” Hence, it would seem, those who are, as we say, 
in loco parentis ‘should see that this is carried out.’ 
In loco parentis are, surely, those who are in charge of 
houses, religious or other, in which Catholic Univer- 
sity students reside. They, too, must see that students 
do attend, and thereby support, whatever is done for 
their special benefit. And this by allowing them facility 
to attend conferences, where given, and lectures, etc., 
arranged by the chaplain through the local Catholic 
Society. I wish respectfully to make a suggestion in 
the last matter. Each college has its own social life; 
arranges plays, parties, processions, etc. Naturally 
students of training colleges who attend the Universi- 
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ties are expected to assist in their college social activi- 
ties. But it must not be forgotten that such students, 
precisely because they are University students, are ex- 
pected to help on the University social life. It is not 
always easy to decide from which college functions 
they should be excused. But the principle is the im- 
portant matter. I would formulate the principle thus : 
for University students the University comes first. 

And, once again, an appeal to Heads of Catholic 
colleges to sit up when they find that one of their stu- 
dents is going to one of the Universities after he leaves 
school. It is difficult at Oxford and Cambridge, it is 
far more difficult at the younger Universities, to know 
who are Catholics among the students. A previous 
word to the Chaplain would help so much. And, too, 
heaven knows how much could be done if the heads of 
colleges would speak to their students who are pro- 
ceeding to a University of the duty to co-operate with 
the local Chaplain. 

A caution. Some Catholic societies issue pro- 
grammes of the year’s activities. Those programmes 
are often misleading. Outsiders get the impression 
that the social side is the side. That is not the case. 
The purpose of the Catholic Societies is to foster the 
spiritual life of students, to provide for them adequate 
religious instructions, suitable to and keeping pace 
with their progress in secular knowledge, and to en- 
courage Catholic social inter-activity, and ix that order 
of importance. Or, in Fr. Martindale’s scheme: ‘ Re- 
treat, book, work.’ 

Perhaps a summary of my own experience of six 
years is material here. Once, and that not by the 
headmaster but by a personal friend of the boy, have I 
been informed of the ‘coming up’ of a Catholic 
student. Often have I failed to discover Catholic 
students until their last year, and perhaps not until 
they have gone down. Occasionally I have found that 
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Catholic students have deliberately ignored the local 
University Catholic Society, and the reason given has 
been ‘ The Catholic students are out at elbows; no 
class.” I could name the schools from which they 
have come; but the reader would be surprised and the 
schools would be annoyed and no good would come of 
it all. So I shall merely say that the best Catholics 
at Universities are not necessarily from the ‘best’ 
schools. 

The problem of the Catholic student from ‘ Latin’ 
countries is very serious. Here little need be said ex- 
cept that, in my experience, hardly any of them care to 
have anything to do with the University Catholic 
Group, and more than half of them do not practise 
their Faith. But they are usually to be found at the 
local Y.M.C.A., a comfortable club with which we can- 
not compete. One suggestion to be made is this : some 
of these Latin students have been at Catholic colleges 
or schools in England before entering the University ; 
is it too much to ask the Heads of such colleges and 
schools to keep in touch with these students whilst they 
are at the University; in touch by correspondence, by 
invitations to visit their old school, and by ‘looking 
them up’ whenever they are in the University town? 
Often the clergy at the preparatory school have gained 
an influence which the local Uaiversity chaplain will 
never gain. Rarely, and certainly not here, can the 
chaplain succeed unaided. 


Tuomas FIsu, 





THE REFORMATION IN IRELAND* 


E igpes course of the Reformation in England— that 
catastrophe in the history of Christian civilization 
—the Reformation so-called’—is plain sailing, the 
proceedings in the alteration of religion are clear. It 
is otherwise with Ireland. Confusion and obscurity 
attend the narrative of events and historians of the 
period have for the most part earned an advocate’s re- 
ward and left truth to take care of itself. The work 
of Father Ronan is therefore the more valuable, and 
this second volume, which covers the critical years 
from Elizabeth’s accession till the death of James 
Fitzmaurice, is of high importance. 

The story itself is dreary enough. It was ‘an age 
of insincerity, inconsistency, bluffing and temporising 
on all sides.’ Pride and avarice are exhibited, and at 
their worst; treachery and murder most foul are re- 
curring incidents in the history of the relations of the 
English government to the people of Ireland. The 
feuds of the great Norman-Irish chieftains, of the 
houses of Butler and Geraldine in especial, the over- 
weening pride of Shane O’ Neill—whose patriotism is 
not to be denied, though Father Wolf, S.J., the papal 
commissary, wrote him down ‘a cruel, impious hereti- 
cal tyrant ’—the nominal submission of chiefs and 
nobles to the sovereignty of Elizabeth, the acceptance 
by seven of the Irish bishops of the Elizabethan 
supremacy and the further acceptance by five of the 
seven of the Protestant order of service—all these con- 
spicuous things make melancholy reading. But despite 
the failure of the Irish chiefs to stand together in the 
presence of a common enemy and despite the utter 
misery and savagery of the people, the Elizabethan 


*The Reformation in Ireland under Elizabeth, 1558-1580. 
By Myles V. Ronan, C.C. (Longmans; 21/- net.) 
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‘reform’ had no success in Ireland. In 1561 Father 
Wolf found that although the people were ‘much 
given to vice they were free from heresy.’ As for the 
Earl of Clanricard in Connacht he remained a ‘ devout 
Catholic’ (not hesitating, however, to divorce a couple 
of wives and keep a few concubines), yet ‘ the pressure 
of English force was so great upon him, and he was so 
anxious to remain at peace with the English and in 
possession of his territories, that he elected to support 
two bishops who had taken the oath of supremacy.’ 
‘Reform goeth but slowly ’ is the cry of Elizabeth’s 
agents in Ireland. Her bishops, Craik of Kildare, 
Curwen of Dublin, Loftus—a Yorkshireman—of 
Armagh, confess their inability to accomplish any good 
and pray to be sent home without loss of stipend. The 
people of Kildare did not understand English and 
therefore ‘ neither I can preach unto the people nor the 
people understand me,’ wrote Craik to his patron 
Robert Dudley. Within the Pale the chief result of 
the ‘ reform’ was the utter decay and ruin of churches 
and chancels. Priests and people being forbidden to 
hear Mass, the handful of Protestant ministers and 
worshippers were totally inadequate for the number of 
churches. In seventy years after Elizabeth’s first par- 
liament the number of churches in the diocese of Dub- 
lin had sunk from 273 to 37; the rest had gone to ruin. 
Outside the Pale the attempted change of religion 
troubled the people but little. In such cities and towns 
as Waterford and Youghal, where a garrison might be 
temporarily stationed, the priest would be driven out 
for a time, but it was seldom he did not return when 
the soldiers had departed. The very prebendaries and 
minor canons of St. Patrick’s in Dublin while ‘they 
outwardly conformed by their presence at the services 
in the cathedral, drew their stipends, paid their Catho- 
lic vicars where possible to conduct Catholic services 
in the churches of their prebends and presumably said 
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Mass themselves in houses in some back streets in the 
neighbourhood of the Cathedral.’ Ireland remained 
Catholic. Elizabeth might appoint Protestant bishops; 
these prelates, as indeed they sorrowfully confessed, 
had no influence on the faith of the people. 

The question of language made the Protestant ‘ re- 
form’ impossible for Ireland. Who could make head 
or tail of this new English Book of Common Prayer? 
Certainly not the Irish. The government toyed with 
the notion of turning the Protestant service into Latin 
so that the people might not perceive it greatly differ- 
ent from the familiar Mass, but the thing was never 
done. Besides, the scarcity of Anglican clergymen to 
perform the Anglican service was a difficulty. 

Throughout that first twenty years of Elizabeth’s 
reign the Protestant church gained no sure footing in 
Ireland. Sydney, in a letter to the Queen in 1576, 
declared that ‘ upon the face of the earth, where Christ 
is professed there is not a Church in so miserable a 
case.” Sydney went on to explain the cause of the 
misery. In the first place the churches were all in 
ruins. (Catholics being prohibited from using their 
churches, the buildings fell into decay.) In the second 
se" there was a want of good ministers and a want of 

ivelihood for ministers. Stipends must be provided 
for ministers who could speak Irish. The English 
government referred the lord-deputy to the Irish 
Council. 

‘Reform’ therefore, moved but slowly; while the 
strife of Desmond with Ormond, and the disordered 
rapacity of the multitude of fighting men, dependents 
of the chiefs, who lived by preying on the peasantry, 
brought the unhappy country into the depths of 
wretchedness where hope is lost. As for the Catholic 
clergy, continually harried by English soldiers— 
Richard Creagh, that good and faithful archbishop of 
Armagh, willingly acknowledged the Queen’s supre- 
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macy in temporals, and was rewarded for his loyalty 
by long imprisonment in the Tower of London, where 
he died—they fell into the general demoralisation. 

And that general demoralisation was appalling—so 
contemporary records assure us. Thus, Edmund Tan- 
ner, who became bishop of Cork, could write in 1571 
‘not a hundred Irishmen in all Ireland have been in- 
fected with heresy, though not a few, for fear of penal- 
ties and confiscation of goods, attended the profane 
rites of the heretics, and the demoralisation of the 
people is such that a pious Catholic is hardly to be 
found; and no wonder since the clergy are the most 
depraved of all. ... In fine so gross is the ignorance 
of the people that there are many who, passing all their 
lives in the grossest sin, have grown so accustomed 
thereto that they dare to say that it is just as lawful for 
them to live by theft or rapine as to him that worthily 
serves the altar. And nevertheless so well inclined 
are they, or rather prompted by the Holy Spirit, to a 
good life, that it needs but the admonition or reproof 
of a good man and forthwith they are dissolved in tears 
lamenting that they knew not that such things were 
sins or contrary to the commandments of God.’ 

Father Ronan is satisfied that ‘in the main one must 
accept Tanner’s statement.’ 

The apostolic labours of Edmund Tanner lasted but 
three years. ‘As papal commissary he travelled al- 
most the whole of Ireland, administering the Sacra- 
ments, but secretly on account of persecution. In spite 
of ill-health he persevered, until at last, worn out, he 
died on June 4th, 1579, in the diocese of Ossory.’ 

The wretchedness of those first twenty years of 
Elizabethan rule is illuminated by the work of these 
devoted bishops, Richard Creagh and Edmund 
Tanner. 

The muddle and confusion of the times is illustrated 
not only by the appeal of the English to Lacy, the 
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Catholic bishop of Limerick, to help keep order and 
assist the Protestant authorities in 1568—an appeal 
that was not disregarded—but even more by the arrest 
of Edmond Daniel, a Jesuit student, by the Catholic 
mayor of Limerick. Edmond Daniel ‘ may be re- 
garded as the first Irish victim of whose martyrdom it is 
possible to produce direct contemporary evidence.’ 
According to Father Wolf, he died ‘in the city of Cork 
on the 25th of October, 1572, for the Catholic Faith 
and in the Catholic Faith to the great edification not 
only of the Catholics, but even of the heretics.” And 
the Catholic mayor of Limerick, who handed the 
martyr over to the English authorities for execution, 
can only plead to Rome in excuse for his conduct, that 
‘ he had been constrained to arrest certain persons who 
appeared to be opposed to the Queen and among the 
rest Edmond Daniel who, he afterwards discovered, 
was aclerk in minor orders. He told how he handed 
him over to the State authorities some months later; 
how the cleric was tried for treason; how he was con- 
victed without very convincing evidence, and how he 
was eventually executed.’ 

The story ends with the death of James Fitzmaurice, 
‘a brave and gallant gentleman, witty, learned, im- 
passionate, circumspect, active, generous, devout, 
subtle and quick of apprehensio:, eloquent, of a high 
and adventurous politic and dissembling mind; too 
forward and apt to travail, to take pains and to endure 
thirst, cold and hunger .. . . The English through 
his death took heart and courage and the Irish were 
daunted, having lost their leader, being never like to 
find such another.’ 

And it was not at the hands of the English that 
Fitzmaurice fell, but by the bullet of the Burkes of 
Castleconnell. 

Of the preparations for that fateful expedition of 
James Fitzmaurice, Father Ronan writes fully. It is 
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a tale of a Catholic King of Spain and a Most Chris- 
tian King of France, mutually distrustful and suspi- 
cious, each afraid to move to the assistance of Catholic 
Ireland. To support Mary Queen of Scots against 
Elizabeth was to strengthen France at the expense of 
Spain, and at a time when the Netherlands were in 
revolt; so Philip saw the situation and would do 
nothing, nor allow, so far as he could prevent it, the 
Pope taking action. And the King of France, with 
his Huguenots and mortal fear of Spain, needed to 
keep on good terms with England. So Elizabeth 
(and Cecil?) played with Catholic King and most 
Christian King until England was lost to the faith and 
the Irish had been crushed. In vain the Irish Catho- 
lics on the Continent reminded Philip of Spain of the 
motto “he that would England win, let him with Ire- 
land begin’; Philip, pondering the political situation, 
would not be hurried. 

Pope Gregory XIII, misdirected by Dr. Sander and 
other Catholic exiles, took it for granted that the Eng- 
lish people were ready and anxious to dethrone Eliza- 
beth (whom the Pope called ‘ an impious Jezebel’) and 
restore Catholicism. Rome therefore encouraged the 
expedition of Fitzmaurice; with the result that the 
Pope was made hateful in the eyes of Englishmen, 
denounced as a foreign power and an enemy of Eng- 
land. The prejudice thus created has never! been 
entirely uprooted. 
| Father Ronan’s work helps us to disentangle the 

threads and arrive at an understanding of the very 
tortuous business in Rome and Madrid, even as it 
helps us to follow the turns and twists of affairs in Ire- 
land in those critical twenty years. Because covetous- 
ness and base intrigue, murder and theft loom very 
large in the annals of the Reformation in Ireland, the 
nobility of the brave disinterested few is the more glori- 
ous and the more welcome. Thomas Stuckley  ex- 
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pirate and stout man of Devon, wholeheartedly anti- 
English and doomed to die in warfare with Arabs in 
Africa, cuts a queer figure; but he has his part—a 
minor part, no doubt—in the tragedy of Fitzmaurice 
and the invasion of Ireland. 


JosEPH CLAYTON. 


WAYS AND MEANS 
(A Provisional Epitaph) 


A MAN of many might-have-beens 
Which seldom seemed to pay— 

For when, by chance, he had the means, 
He always lost the way. 


H.D.C.P. 
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ST. MARK’S AND ST. LUKE’S OMISSION OF 
ST. MATTHEW XVI, 17-19. 


MATTHEW XVI. 


17. And Jesus answered and said unto him: Blessed art 
thou, Simon Bar Jona, for flesh and blood hath not revealed 
it unto thee, but my Father who is in heaven. 


18. And I also say unto thee, that thou art Peetr and upon 
this rock I will build my church and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it. 


19. I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 
And whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound also 
in heaven. And whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall 
be loosed also in heaven. 


* * * * * 


TT omission of this passage from the Gospels of 
St. Mark and St. Luke is of such significance that 
it has already occasioned a bulky literature. Those 
of us who are privileged to experience the peace of 
being in the Church of the Rock are intellectually un- 
prejudiced towards the discussion, because whatever 
way the discussion turns, it always turns into a con- 
firmation of the Petrine position. If on the one hand 
it be argued that Mark and Luke did not know of this 
text but that it found its way almost at once into the 
text of the first gospel, we are faced with the fact of 
such a widespread acceptance of St. Peter’s supremacy 
that a spurious text could be given citizenship in the 
gospel written, not by a mere disciple like Mark or 
Luke, but by an apostle, Matthew. 


If, on the contrary, the text was known, as indeed 
the present writer thinks it was known, though omitted, 
by Mark and Luke, yet its inclusion in the gospel of 
one who was an apostle and an eye-witness of the inci- 
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dent is first-hand authority which no later omissions 
can destroy. 


But of course omissions are such a feature of the 
Synoptists that this omission of a Petrine text does not 
stand alone. It is not a solitary phenomenon which 
can be measured and judged merely by itself. Indeed 
not only kindred incidents, but kindred phrases of St. 
Matthew are subject to the same law of omission—or 
if you will, selection—by St. Mark and St. Luke. 


In order to see why St. Mark and St. Luke omitted 
not a little that was in St. Matthew, we have to remem- 
ber who these two evangelists were, and where their 
gospels were published. 


St. Mark was, roughly speaking, the secretary of 
St. Peter. His gospel is but a listener’s account of 
the sermons given by St. Peterin Rome. The gospel 
of St. Mark is so definitely Roman that some modern 
critics, like Professor Burkitt, think that the original 
language of the gospel was Latin, and not Greek. The 
gospel is thus, not an abstract study of a Hero by his 
faithful follower, but an attempt to recommend a Per- 
son and His abiding work, the Church, to the group of 
cultured, autocratic persons who thought they had 
made an end of Him and were preparing to make an 
end of His Church. 


St. Luke’s gospel is at once like and unlike St. 
Mark’s. It is unlike because it purports to be, not the 
record of one apostle’s witness, but the carefully col- 
lected summary of many witnesses. Though St. 
Luke is the secretary of St. Paul, yet St. Paul was not 
as St. Matthew, St. Peter and St. John were, an eye- 
and ear-witness of Jesus. But this secretary of St. 
Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, has, in common with 
St. Mark, the secretary of St. Peter, the like desire 
not to offend the Roman public for whom his gospel 
was first published ; and published in Rome. 
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Let us consider in detail passages in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel seemingly omitted by St. Mark and St. Luke 


I. The critics have been exercised to explain St. 
Marks’ and St. Luke’s omission of St. Matthew’s ac- 
count of the birth of Jesus and the coming of the three 
Magi. Hardly any explanation has succeéded in ap- 
pearing more than possible. Yet it would seem more 
than probable that in omitting the opening scenes of 
St. Matthew’s gospel, St. Mark and St. Luke have 
here acted on a principle which, as we shall see, they 
acted on throughout their gospels. The incident of 
the three wise men who came from the East to adore 
the King of the Jews was not one that would recom- 
mend itself to the great empire of the West. Almost 
every detail of St. Matthew’s account of these eastern 
Magi would arouse Roman susceptibilities. The king- 
dom of ‘ this captain that shall rule my people Israel ’ 
(ii, 6), was such that even alien nations should adore 
and give tribute, as the Magi gave the tribute of gold, 
frankincense and myrrh. Again, Herod and his coun- 
cil—no mean judges of the situation—looked on this 
new-born Babe as a menace to the civil power, and the 
reigning dynasty. Moreover the supernatural method 
of deliverance from this reigning dynasty seemed to 
justify the civic fears of Herod and his Council. 

In broaching this view of St. Luke’s and St. Mark’s 
omission of what St. Matthew had so elaborately re- 
counted, we are suggesting something that fits in not 
only with the circumstances of St. Luke’s and St. 
Mark’s gospel, but also with an elaborate series of 
similar omissions. 


II. VIII, 5-13. The Story of the Centurion. 


(a) We must notice that St. Mark has only one re- 
ference to a centurion, in the account of the Crucifixion 
(Mk. xv, 39), And the centurion (Gr., xevrupiwy) . . said : 
Indeed this man was the Son of God... . . 44 
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Pilate . . . . sending for the centurion, asked him if 
He were already dead. 45, And when he understood 
it by the centurion, he gave the body to Joseph. 


(b) Whereas St. Matthew and St. Luke use the 
Greek word éxarévrapxos OF éxarovrépyns for centurion, St. 


Mark uses the Latin word merely transliterated into 
Greek. 


(c) This Roman military officer, who only once 
figures in St. Mark’s Gospel, makes a declaration of 
faith only second to that of St. Peter. 

Moreover it is he who gives official certification that 
Jesus is dead. No higher certification could be given. 


(d) St. Matthew had written (xxvii, 54), ‘Now 
the centurion and they that were with him watching 
Jesus when they saw the earthquake and the things 
that were done, feared exceedingly, saying : Truly this 
man was the Son of God.’ 

St. Mark’s Gospel (39), being St. Peter’s preaching, 
could hardly be expected to tell a Roman audience that 
a Roman officer was frightened by an earthquake! 
Hence the words : ‘And when the Centurion who stood 
over against Him saw that He so gave up the ghost, 
he said, Truly this man was the Son of God.’ 

St. Luke is equally emphatic in not attributing fear 
to the Roman officer; whilst explaining St. Matthew’s 
mention of fear. But he refers this fear to the mul- 
titudes, not to the centurion. Lk. xxiii, 47: And 
the centurion, when he saw what was done, glorified 
God, saying: Indeed this was a just man. 48, And 
all the multitude .. . . returned striking their breasts. 

(e) The whole incident of the centurion whose rai; 
(Mt.); 8évd0s (Lk.) was sick is left out by St. Mark! 

St. Luke gives the incident, but with details that 
make it less unacceptable to a Roman audience. Thus 
St. Matthew uses the word mais, which may mean 

son’ as well as servant. It would be natural for a 
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reader of St. Matthew to translate rais as son rather 
than servant, because (viii, 9) the word dévAos (servant) 
is used. Thus St. Matthew uses the word sais twice 
(6, 13) to describe the sick boy; yet uses the word 
ssvkos When describing a servant. On the other 
hand, St. Luke substitutes dévAos in describing the 
sick boy; and omits all reference to the d8évdos, who 
when commanded to do anything does it. 

In Matthew, the centurion comes out to meet Jesus. 
In St. Luke the centurion sends (1) the elders 
(rpexBurépous) Of the Jews, thereby showing his 
authority, or at least his influence; and (2) when Jesus 
is on His way back with them the centurion sends his 
friends. St. Matthew puts into the mouth of the 
centurion, on his meeting Jesus, the words ‘ Lord, I 
am not worthy.’ St. Luke puts it into the mouth of 
the elders, ‘He is worthy’ (ixavés); and only after- 
wards does St. Luke represent the friends saying, in 
the centurion’s name, ‘ Lord, I am not worthy.’ St.. 
Matthew records, as spoken personally to the cen- 
turion, ‘ Go, and as thou hast believed, so be it done 
to thee.’ St. Luke entirely omits this command. 

To appreciate this incident and its omission by St. 
Mark, and its precision by St. Luke, we have to appre- 
ciate the psychology of an imperial race. To a 
Roman audience Jesus would be as a modern Indian 
fakir; and the centurion would be like an English 
officer. No wonder that St. Peter, who must have 
been an eye-witness of the striking miracle, com- 
pletely omitted it; whilst St. Luke, who has not 
omitted it, has given us details which make it less dis- 
tasteful than St. Matthew’s account would have been 
to Roman ears. 

III. A minor but convergent proof of St. Mark’s 
and St. Luke’s care to avoid phrases that might cause 
the Romans annoyance is to be found in St. Mat- 
thew’s use of the word gentile or heathen, 
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St. Matthew uses thrice the Greek word é6vixés, 


St. Mark and St. Luke never use it. It is used once 
in III Jo. 7. 


(a) Mt. v. 47. And if you salute your brethren only, 
what do you do more? Do not also the heathens 
(éOvixot) this ? 

St. Mark entirely omits this. 

St. Luke, vi, 32-34, has a similar passage; but 
uses the word sinner (déyaprwAds) instead of evixés. 


(b) Mt. vi, 7. And when you are praying, speak 
not much as the heathens. ... 9. Thus therefore 
shall you pray, Our Father Who art in heaven. 

St. Mark entirely omits. 

St. Luke has a similar passage, but leaves out the 
reference to the heathens. St. Luke’s omission is all 
the more striking because he is pre-eminently the evan- 
gelist of prayer. Yet this slighting reference to the 
“much speaking’ of heathens like the Romans would 
not be suitable for Roman ears. 

(c) Mt. xviii, 17. And if he will not hear them, 
tell the Church. And if he will not hear the Church, 
let him be to thee as the heathen and the publican. 

St. Mark and St. Luke omit this passage. The 
omission is significant. St. Matthew, the Jew, who 
wrote his Gospel in Hebrew or Aramaic, is here 
describing the Jewish self-government, practised even 
amongst the diaspora. But this self-government 
would not recommend itself, and especially would 
not make a suitable sermon to a Roman, audience. 
We can but imagine what the imperial race would 
think of a Jew named Peter who told his people that 
if they did not obey the é&xAyoia they would be as 
the—Roman heathens! 

(d) An almost more significant passage is Mt. x, 5. 
“Go ye not into the way of the Gentiles and into the 
cities of the Samaritans enter ye not.’ 
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Again this is omitted by both St. Mark and St. 
Luke. 

A detailed study of the word évos in the Synoptists 
would but show how careful St. Mark and St. Luke 
are to avoid a phrase which might be distasteful to a 
heathen, and especially a Roman, audience. 


(e) One last omission is characteristic and con- 
firmatory. Though St. Mark (xiii, 26) and St. Luke 
. (xxi, 27) give, as St. Matthew gives (xxiv, 30) the 
' coming of the Son of Man in the clouds, yet St. Mat- 
thew alone gives (xxv, 32) ‘All mations shall be 
gathered together before him and he shall separate 
them one from another, as the shepherd separateth 
the sheep from the goats’; (33) ‘And he shall set the 
sheep on his right hand, but the goats on his left.’ 


IV. Mt. x, 34. ‘ Do not think that I came to send 
peace upon the earth. I came not to send peace but 
the sword.’ 

Compare this with Lk. ii, 14. ‘Glory to God in the 
highest and on earth peace.’ 

Lk. xix, 38, ‘ Peace in heaven and glory on high.’ 

Lk. xii, 51. Think you I am come to give peace on 
earth? I tell you, no; but separation. 

St. Luke has deftly omitted ‘sword’—a weapon 
well known to the imperial race. 

St. Mark has entirely omitted the passage (cf. xiii). 


V. St. Matthew and St. Luke give, what St. 
Mark omits, a series of ‘Woes’ on cities. 

Both Matthew (x, 15) and Luke (x, 12) give ‘It 
shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom and 
Gomorrha in the day of judgment than for that city.’ 
Mark omits. 

Both Matthew (xi, 21) and Luke (x, 13) give the 
Woe on Corazain and Bethsaida. Both give ‘ For if 


in Tyre and Sidon, etc they had long since done 
penance.’ 
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Both Matthew (xi, 23) and Luke (x, 15) give ‘And 
thou Capharnaum shalt thou be exalted up to heaven? 
Thou shalt go down even unto hell.’ 

But St. Luke omits what St. Matthew adds, ‘ For 
if in Sodom had been wrought the miracles that have 
been wrought in thee, perhaps it had remained to this 
day.’ 

As Capharnaum was practically a Roman city of 
occupation, a customs and military centre, the com- 
plete silence of St. Mark and the partial silence of 
St. Luke are intelligible. 

VI. St. Matthew (xii, 18) quotes the prophecy 
of Isaias (xliii, 1) ‘ Behold my servant whom I have 
chosen... . he shall shew judgment to the Gentiles.’ 

Both St. Mark and St. Luke omit this. 

VII. Our Blessed Lord’s words in Mt. xvi, 28 
are: Amen I say to you, there are some who stand 
here that shall not taste death till they see the Son oj 
Man coming in His kingdom. 

Mk. viii, 30: till they see the kingdom of God com- 
ing in power. 

Lk. ix, 27: till they see the kingdom of God. 

It will be observed how St. Mark has left out the 
direct reference to the Son of God. St. Luke has 
further adapted the saying to Roman ears by leaving 
out the references not only to the Son of God but also 
to the ‘ coming in power.’ 

VIII. The miracle of the Stater in the mouth of 
the fish corroborates our thesis. Those who col- 
lected the didrachmas ‘came to Peter and said to him: 
Does your master pay the didrachmas?—He said: 
Yes.—And when he was come into the house Jesus 
prevented him, saying: What is thy opinion, Simon? 
The kings of the earth of whom do they receive tri- 
bute or custom? Of their own children or of stran- 
gers?—And he said: Of strangers.—Jesus said to 
him : Then the children are free.’ (Mt. xvii, 23-25). 
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No wonder this passage is left out in the gospels 
of St. Mark and St. Luke. To Roman treasury ofh- 
cials it would sound indistinguishable from plain sedi- 
tion; even though, as some exegetes think, this tax 
was for the upkeep of the Temple. 

IX. St. Matthew (xix, 27), St. Mark (x, 28) and 
St. Luke xviii, 28) agree in giving ‘ Then Peter an- 
swering said to him: behold we have left all things 
_ and followed thee.’ 
| Matthew, Mark and Luke again agree in giving, 

‘Jesus said to them : Amen I say to you that everyone 
that hath left house or brethren or sister or father or 
mother or lands for my sake shall receive a hundred 
fold and shall possess life everlasting.’ 

But before this last saying St. Matthew had in- 
serted, and St. Mark and St. Luke had omitted, the 
striking words, ‘ You who have followed me in the 
regeneration when the Son of Man shall sit on the 
throne (@pévov) of majesty, you also shall sit on 
twelve thrones (Opévovs) judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel.” St. Mark’s omission of this reference to 
thrones is highly significant. 

St. Luke, however, has acted here as he acted in 
the reference to Sodom (cf. v). He has quoted the 
passage elsewhere in a context which makes it less 
irritant to Roman imperial susceptibilities. At the 
Last Supper, St. Luke reports Our Blessed Lord as 
saying, ‘ That you may eat and drink at my table in 
my kingdom and may sit upon thrones judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel’ (xxii, 30). But as if to show 
that ‘ My kingdom is not of this world’ (Jo. xviii, 36), 
St. Luke prefixes the words, ‘ The kings of the Gen- 
tiles lord it over them... . but you, not so. But he 
that is greater among you become as the younger; and 
he that is the leader as he that serveth.? These twelve 
thrones of Service could hardly be a threat even to 
Imperial Rome. 
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X. The request of the two brothers James and 
John is of peculiar interest. It has been omitted by 
St. Luke and given both by St. Matthew (xx, 20-24) 
and St. Mark (x, 35-41). St. Mark’s omissions and 
admissions are almost startling. Where St. Matthew 
says that James and John asked (through their mother) 
that they might ‘sit one on thy right hand and the 
other on thy left in thy kingdom,’ St. Mark says ‘ one 
on thy right hand and the other on thy left in thy 

lory.’ 

. Remembering that St. Mark had entirely sup- 
pressed the promise that the Apostles should ‘sit on 
twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel,’ it 
is startling to find him recording (with St. Matthew 
Our Blessed Lord’s mysterious saying, ‘ To sit on my 
right hand or on my left is not mine to give to you, 
but to them for whom it is prepared’ (40). 

We have here another evidence of St. Mark’s con- 
stant care to study Roman susceptibilities. 


XI. St. Matthew (xxi, 5), in describing Our 
Blessed Lord’s entry into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday 
had quoted Isaias lxii, 11 and Zach. ix, 9, ‘ Tell ye 
the daughter of Sion, Behold thy Aémg cometh to 
thee.’ 

Both St. Mark and St. Luke have omitted this 
plain prophetical allusion to the kingship of Christ ! 


XII. The same context supplies another confir- 
mation of our thesis. The three Gospels are in al- 
most verbal agreement throughout. But St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel contains (43) the prophetic words, 
‘Therefore I say to you that the kingdom of God 
shall be taken from you and shall be given to a nation 
yielding the fruits thereof.’ 

As the only ‘kingdom’ then wielding sovereignty 
over Jerusalem was Rome, the silence of St. Mark 
and St. Luke is intelligible. 
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XIII. Mt. xxiii, 10. ‘ Neither be ye called masters 
(xaSqynrat), because one is your master, Christ. 
But he that is greatest (ué{wv) among you shall be 
your servant’ (cf. Lk. xxii, 26). 


The word xa@nynris is nowhere else used in the 
' New Testament. In the context it seems to mean no 
mere intellectual mastership, which is already covered 
by the word ‘ Rabbi’; but some kind of power, which 
is clearly suggested by the following word ‘ greatest.’ 

But the phrase would have been difficult to explain 
toa Roman audience, such as would read the Gospels 
of St. Mark and St. Luke. 


XIV. Mt. xxvi, 52. ‘Then Jesus saith to him’ 
(i.e. Peter) ‘Put thy sword back in its place; for all 
drawing the sword by the sword shall perish.’ 


St. Mark and St. Luke have such verbal identity 
with, the context of St. Matthew that their sudden 
omission of this passage is startling. Yet it is easily 
seen how much more startling it would be if St. Peter 
had told the Roman Empire, so dependent on the 
Roman sword, that they who draw the sword shall 
perish by the sword (cf. iv). 


XV. St. Matthew (xxvii, 19) gives ‘And as he’ 
(i.e. Pilate) ‘ was sitting in the place of judgment, his 
wife came to him saying, ‘‘ Have nothing to do with 
that just man, for I have suffered many things this day 
in a dream because of him.’ ”’ 


This incident, so damning to the judicial equity of 
a Roman Governor, has been wisely omitted by St. 
Mark and St. Luke. St. Luke’s zeal in enhancing 
the 7éle of women makes his omission of this incident 
all the more striking. 


St. Luke is so studious of Roman susceptibilities 
that he alone amongst the evangelists has omitted 
the scourging by order of Pilate. 
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XVI. St: Matthew’s Hebrew disregard for the 
reputation of the Roman Governor is responsible for 
the following record : ‘And Pilate, seeing that he pre. 
vailed nothing but that rather a tumult was made, tak- 
ing water washed his hands before the people, saying: 
I am innocent of the blood of this just man. Look 
you to it.” 

Weakness was the last quality Rome expected from 
her dominion administrators. What St. Matthew was 
able to say in his Hewbrew surroundings became pro. 


vocative in the Roman surroundings of St. Mark and 
St. Luke. 


XVII. Mt. xxviii, 18. ‘And Jesus coming spoke 
to them saying: All power is given to me in heaven 
and on earth.’ 

St. Mark and St. Luke omit this. St. John (xx, 
21, 23) has given another form, on another occasion: 
‘Peace be to you. As the Father has sent me, I send 
you... . Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose sins 
ye shall forgive they are forgiven them... .’ 

But the untempered claim to have all power in 
heaven and on earth would hardly recommend the 
Jewish claimants to a Roman audience. 

XVIII. (a) We may be allowed to call the atten- 
tion of scholars to another confirmation of our thesis: 
St. Mark’s omission of the word law (vépos, lex). 
The following mentions of /aw are significant :— 
Gospels : Matthew, 9; Luke, 9; John, 13. Total 31 
Acts, 18; Rom., 56; I Cor., 6; Gal., 28; 

Eph., 1; Php., 3; I Tim., 2; Heb., 
14; James, 7. »» (135 


—_—— 


166 


we 


But daw is never mentioned in the Gospel of St. 
Mark, nor in the two Epistles of St. Peter. 
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(b) This is all the more striking when we examine 
the actual phrases omitted. 

Mt. v, 17. ‘ Think not that I am come to destroy 
the law or the prophets. I am not come to destroy but 
to fulfil. i8. For Amen I say to you, till heaven and 
earth pass away, one jot or tittle of the law shall not 
pass, till all be fulfilled.’ 

St. Mark entirely omits this. 

St. Luke gives it, in an amended form (v, 18). But 
he places it in a context where it runs little risk of 
being a stumbling-block to Roman law-makers. His 
form is : ‘It is easier for heaven and earth to pass than 
for one tittle of the law to fall’ (xvi, 17). 

(c) Mt. vii, 12. ‘All things therefore whatsoever 
you would that men should do to you, do ye also to 
them. For this is the Law and the Prophets.’ 

Lk. vi, 31. ‘And as you would that men should do 
to you, do ye also to them in like manner.’ 

St. Luke leaves out the reference to the Law, but 
preserves the golden rule of Jesus Christ. 

It is astonishing that St. Mark has omitted not only 
the reference to the Law, but even the Rule itself. 
Yet few sentiments of his Master could have been 
nearer the heart of St. Peter whose sermon St. Mark 
is here recalling. 

(d) Mt. xii, 5. ‘Or have ye not read in the Law 
that on the Sabbath days the priests in the temple 
break the sabbath and are without blame?’ 

Both St. Mark and St. Luke omit all reference to 
this, whilst giving almost word for word the context of 
St. Matthew. 

(e) Mt. xxii, 36. ‘ Master, which is the greatest 
commandment of the law? 

St. Luke here uses the word. 


St. Mark omits it. This is all the more significant 
because St. Mark has given the most detailed version 
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of Our Blessed Lord’s words. St. Mark’s words are 
(xii, 28): ‘ One of the scribes . . . . seeing that he had 
answered them well asked him which was the first 
commandment of all. (29) And Jesus answered him: 
The first commandment of all is, Hear O Israel, the 
Lord thy God is one God. (30) And thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, etc. This is 
the first commandment.’ 

(f) St. Mark’s, i.e. St. Peter’s, deliberate avoid- 
ance of the word ‘law’ is of itself hardly explicable 
unless St. Peter was at pains not to offend a people 
whose /us Civile was looked on as a model of social 
Justice. But when the avoidance of the word ‘law’ 
is counted with the other evidences of a like character 
the explanation becomes undeniable. 

XIX. Lk. xxiii, 6. But Pilate hearing Galilee 
asked if the man were a Galilean. (7) And when he 
understood that he was of Herod’s jurisdiction 
(éovcias) he sent him to Herod.... (9) And he 
(i.e. Herod) questioned him in many words. But he 
answered him nothing.’ 

This was a significant incident to lay before the 
people of Rome. Jesus, who is silent before Herod, 
is not silent before Pontius Pilate. As our Blessed 
Lord’s silence is taken to mean that he did not recog- 
nise the jurisdiction or authority of Herod, his reply 
to Pilate’s questioning argues a recognition of Pilate’s 
authority. In other words, by thus acknowledging 
the authority, not of Herod but of Pilate, our Blessed 
Lord refuted the charge laid against him by the Jews, 
‘We have found this man. . . . forbidding to give 
tribute to Caesar and saying that he is Christ the king.’ 
(v. 3). 

All this is more significant because (1) St. Matthew 
and St. Mark recall that after our Blessed Lord had 
answered Pilate’s official question, Art thou the King 
of the Jews? Jesus still answered nothing (Mt. xv, 5); 
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and (2) St. John (xix, 10) ‘ Pilate therefore saith to 
him: Speakest thou not to me? Knowest thou not 
that I have power (éfovsiav) to crucify thee, and I 
have power (éeveiar) to release thee? (11) Jesus 
answered, Thou should’st not have any power against 
me, unless it were given thee from above.’ 

St. John here completes St. Luke’s suggestion that 
Jesus recognised the power of Pilate, the direct repre- 
sentative of Rome. 


* * * * * 


This preliminary study, though not exhaustive, is 
surely adequate to show that St. Mark (or more ac- 
curately St. Peter) and St. Luke wisely tempered or 
omitted details that might complicate the delicate re- 
lations with Rome. If it is urged that the omitted 
or tempered details are trivial, this means no weaken- 
ing of their evidential value. Indeed it may well 
mean a strengthening rather than a weakening of their 
evidence. Men are undeniably set on a course of 
action when they never overlook it even in matters 
seemingly trivial. 

Moreover the evidence has not merely added force 
but multiplied force by its multiplicity. If only one 
context showed that’ St. Mark and St. Luke had 
peaceful relations with Rome in view, the proof might 
be sufficient. But when text is added to text, the 
proof becomes irresistible. 

Again, there are no texts in evidence of a contrary 
tendency in St. Mark and St. Luke. 

Lastly, it would seem an empiric fact that every 
text in St. Matthew obviously capable of rousing 
Roman irritation or opposition has been carefully 
omitted or tempered by St. Mark and St. Luke. When 
we have felt the weight of this we have one of the 
main clues to the two Gospels which represented the 
peace-loving spirit of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
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MARK VIII. 


LUKE IX. 


MATT. XVI. 


MATT. XVIII 





29. Then he saith 
to them: 

But whom do you 
say that I am? 
Peter answering 
said to him: 
Thou art the 
Christ. 


20. But he said to 
them : 

But whom do you 
say that I am? 
Simon Peter an- 
swering said: 
The Christ of 
God. 


15. Jesus saith to 


them : 

But whom do 
you say, that I 
am? 

16. Simon Peter 
answered and 
said : 

Thou art Christ, 
the Son of the 
Living God. 











17. And Jesus an- 
swering said to 
him: Blessed art 
thou Simon Bar 
Jona, because 
flesh and _ blood 
hath not revealed 
it to thee, but my 
Father Who is in 
heaven, 

18. And I say to 
thee that thou art 
Peter (Rock) and 
upon this Rock 
(Peter) I will 
build my 
CHURCH, and 
the gates of hell 
shall not prevail 
against it. 

19. And I will 
give to thee the 


| keys of the king- 
| dom 


of heaven. 
And _ whatsoever 
THOU shalt bind 
upon earth it 
shall be bound 
also in heaven. 
And _ whatsoever 
THOU shalt 
loose upon earth 
it shall be loosed 
also in heaven. 


17. And if he will 
not hear themtell 
the CHURCH. 
And if he will 


him be to thee as 
the heathen and 
publican. 

18. Amen I say to 
you whatsoever 
YOU shall bind 
upon earth it 
shall be bound 
also in heaven. 
And — whatsoever 
YOU shall loose 
upon earth it 
shall be _ loosed 
also in heaven. 





30. And 
strictly 
them that 
should not 
any man of him. 


he 
charged 
they 

tell 


21. Buthe strictly 
charging them 
commanded _ that 
they should tell 
this to no man. 





20. Then he com- 
manded his dis- 
ciples that they 
should tell no one 
that he was Jesus 
the Christ. 
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We are now in a position to account for St. Mark’s 
and St. Luke’s omission of Mt. xvi, 17-19; and—for 
this is a necessary element in the discussion—of Mt. 
xviii, 17, 18. Apart from the theory which is the 
thesis of this paper, there are but two critically pos- 
sible theories about Mt. xvi, 17-19 :—A, The verses 
are an insertion into the Gospel of St. Matthew by a 
writer who wished to advance the claims of Peter, 
and therefore of the Roman See :—B, the verses are 
an omission by St. Mark and St. Luke, who wished 
to deny the claims of Peter, and therefore of the 
Roman See. 


A. 


Let us begin by considering the view that these 
Petrine phrases are an insertion into the Gospel of 
St. Matthew. 

(a) We freely admit that if they are an insertion 


they are a very powerful argument for the Petrine 
Supremacy. 

Because they were inserted either by St. Matthew 
himself or by some other than St. Matthew. Now if 
St. Matthew inserted them into this context he could 
have been moved by no other motive; than that of 
supporting the Petrine position. But as St. 
Matthew was an eye-witness and ear-witness of the 
event, and as his Gospel represents the Palestinian, 
not the Roman, tradition, his insertion would be of 
prime authority. 

Almost more authority should be given to the in- 
sertion if it were due not to St. Matthew himself but 
to some other writer. For this writer in making the 
insertion is reinforcing a Petrine doctrine which, the 
acceptance of the. insertion. proves to have been 
widespread, .., No manuscripts of repute are found . 
without the Petrine passage. We must, then, admit 
that if the passage is the insertion into the Gospel of 
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an Apostle, the doctrine advocated by this insertion 
must have had two qualities : it must have been primi- 
tive; and it must have been widely accepted. 

It will thus be seen that the theory of an insertion 
either by St. Matthew or by another leaves untouched 
the witness of this passage to the Petrine supremacy. 


B. 


But we need hardly add that in our view the pas- 
sage Mt. xvi, 17-19, absent from St. Mark’s and St. 
Luke’s Gospel, is not an insertion into St. Matthew’s 
Gospel but is omitted from their Gospels by St. Mark 
and St. Luke.. 

But we hasten to add that St. Mark and St. Luke 
omitted the passage ot because they wished to deny 
the religious supremacy of St. Peter but because they 
did not wish to antagonise the civil supremacy of 
Rome. 

(a) Lagrange’ writes, ‘Ce silence s’explique assez 
mal si Mc. s’est ordinairement inspiré de Mt. comme 
le soutient Schanz; on ne peut dire avec Schanz 
qu’écrivant 4 Rome il a craint d’appeler |’ attention 
des autorités Romaines sur |’ organisation de 1’ Eglise 
et sur son chef.’ 

But Lagrange’s hesitation to see, as Schanz saw, 
that the omission by St. Mark and St. Luke was a 
gesture of peace towards Rome would doubtless have 
disappeared if Schanz could have shown his view in all 
its strength. 


(b) The strength of this view is not merely its own 
individual quality. When we see in this omission by 
St. Mark and St. Luke not one individual omission, 
but a series of omissions—especially when we find 
these omissions following a definite law or principle— 
and finally when we find this individual omission 


' Saint Marc, 4me. Edit., p. 216. 
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paralleled by an almost identical omission (Mt. xviii, 
17, 18), hesitation is hardly justified. 


(c) The critics seem to be agreed that, if the 
Petrine passage was omitted by St. Mark and St. Luke 
it could only be because St. Mark and St. Luke either 
wished to deny the religious supremacy of St. Peter 
or did not wish to antagonise the civil supremacy of 
Rome. 


The first of these alternatives might be defended if 
we considered the omitted passage by itself. But it 
cannot be defended, especially in the case of St. 
Luke, if we consider the whole doctrine of the Gos- 
pels and especially if we consider the omission of Mt. 
Xvili, 17, 18. 

In this latter passage we have a word-for-word re- 
petition of Mt. xvi, 19. 





MATT. XVI, 19. MATT. XVIII, 18. 





And whatsoever THOU Whatsoever YOU 
shalt bind upon earth shall bind upon earth 
shall be bound also in heaven. shall be bound also in heaven. 


And whatsoever THOU And whatsoever YOU 
shalt loose upon earth shall loose upon earth 
shall be loosed also in heaven. shall be loosed also in heaven. 








Both passages are omitted by both St. Mark and 
St. Luke. But two passages so alike cannot be 
omitted for reasons that are wholly unlike. The same 
treason for omitting one will be found imperative for 
omitting the other. 


(d) But it is evident that if the first passage from 
Mt. xvi., 19 is omitted because it favours the 
supremacy of St. Peter, the passage Mt. xviii, 18 
should not be omitted because it seems to lessen the 
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supremacy of St. Peter. The first passage conveys 
a power to St. Peter alone (¢hou), and therefore gives 
a supremacy of power to St. Peter. The second pas- 
sage gives a power not merely to St. Peter, but to 
the rest of the Apostles (you) and therefore seems to 
lessen the supremacy of St. Peter. 

If St. Mark and St. Luke were anxious to lessen 
the Petrine argument they would hardly omit a pas. 
sage which seemed so co-incident with their anxiety. 


(e) It is clear then that if a reason for admitting a 
passage has to be abandoned when applied to a simi- 
lar passage we are forced to find a like reason for omit- 
ting like passages. 

This like reason seems to be the desire of St. Mark 
(i.e. St. Peter) and St. Luke to avoid hurting Roman 
imperial susceptibilities. But if the ‘data’ we have 
provided be carefully studied, candid critics will see 
that this omission of Mt. xvi, 17, 19 is not an isolated 


phenomenon to be settled, apart from documentary 
unanimity, by the critic’s attitude towards the Petrine 
claim, but by an evidential chain showing St. Mark 
and St. Luke as careful to avoid creating needless 
difficulties with the great Empire which for the moment 
was giving free speech to their Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God. 


Vincent McNasz, O.P. 





OXFORD BY CATS LIGHT 


‘7 am writing in what is called Cats Light.’ 
—Disraeli, Letters. 


TT" grey dusk and the lemon lights, 

The soft approach of winter nights, 

(When shades get loose, they say, again 

And Cerberus is off his chain) 

Give back in sound if not in show 

The Oxford that I used to know, 

Years back, when destiny was kind. 
The crooning kettle and the wind, 

Within, without, make ceaseless song, 

And down the valley trip along 

Trucks shunting where the railroad runs 

That was our sum of progress once, 

When all the world’s mad urgency, 

That now goes through us, passed us by. 
Dusk, gentle heiress of harsh day, 

Hath put our hurrying crowds away 

And loosed the soft and nimble feet 

Of shadowy cats on square and street, 

A race primeval whose life’s aim, 

To-day and yesterday the same 

As it will be to-morrow, draws 

Stature from this sub-lustrous pause, 

This glimmering interlude in time. 

Theirs is the creed that rules my rhyme 

And keeps my own life safe and fast 

From idol and iconoclast, 

The simple creed whose evidence 

Resolves the weltering things of sense 

To (what they are, no more, no less) 

A hearthstone and a wilderness, 

Theirs to enjoy and mine to tend. 
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By day I scarce can see my end; 
So throngs the world upon my heart, 
The sweet words of my well-conned part 
Well-nigh desert me. But at nights, 
The grey dusk and the lemon lights 
(When shades get loose, they say, again 
And Cerberus is off his chain) 
Lave me with longing to renew 
The ancient loveliness : to hew 
Wood that one hearth may flower in flame 
And one small plot of earth to tame 
Back into paradisal bowers— 
A wilderness a-fire with flowers. 


HeEten Parry Eben. 





DID SAVONAROLA DISOBEY THE POPE?—IIl 


HE fourth command of Alexander VI was con- 

tained in the Brief Reformationi et augmento, 
dated November 7th, 1496, but unlike the previous 
commands it was not imposed upon Savonarola only, 
it was given to the Priors and communities of sixteen 
Dominican houses, one of which was San Marco in 
Florence. No superior or religious was mentioned 
by name in the Brief. By this Brief a new Congrega- 
' tion or group of Dominican houses was established, to 
be known as the Tuscan-Roman Congregation of the 
Order of Preachers, and a Vicar General of this Con- 
gregation was to be appointed by Cardinal Caraffa 
after consultation with the Master General of the 
Order. He was to hold office for two years, and at 
the end of this time an election was to be held as pre- 
scribed by the Constitution of the Order. On Nov- 
ember 17th, 1496, Father Jacopo da Sicilia was ap- 
pointed Vicar-General of the newly established Tus- 
can-Roman Congregation and Savonarola acknow- 
ledged him as his Superior. We draw attention to 
this statement, for we shall see that some writers 
deny it. 

The Brief of November pleased noone. The Tus- 
can houses did not wish to be separated from the Con- 
gregation of Lombardy, and the opposition to such 
- separation was so strong that several superiors were 
deposed from office and threatened with imprison- 
ment." 

The religious of San Marco were greatly distressed. 
None of them wished to be sent to houses where reli- 
gious observance was so notoriously lax as to be prac- 

1 Gherardi, op. cit., pp. 145-146; Bayonne, Etude, p. 96, 
and note. 
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tically non-existent.” Savonarola was convinced that 
the move was retrograde and would lead to grave dis. 
order. He could not assent to or approve of it, but 
he did his duty. 


The only command given by the Brief to all the 
Priors and religious of these sixteen houses was the fol- 
lowing : 

We wish, moreover, and in virtue of holy obedience by 
this present letter we strictly command, under penalty of 
excommunication latae sententiae, each and every one no 
matter of what condition, state, dignity, or grade, for- 
bidding all concerned either to presume or dare, directly 
or indirectly, of themselves or by others, in any manner 
whatsoever, under any colour or pretext, to contradict or 
impede this Our letter.’ * 


The precept is definite, comprehensive, strict; it 
leaves no means of escape. By this Brief Alexander 
VI: 


1st. Established a new Congregation or group of 
Dominican houses. The action of any other person 
was not asked or required to establish this Congrega- 
tion. When the Brief was promulgated and published 
in the houses to which it was sent, the Tuscan-Roman 
Congregation became an actually existing organisa- 
tion. The houses in Tuscany, which had hitherto 
been incorporated with the Lombard Congregation, 
ceased to belong to that Congregation there and then 
and were incorporated into the new Congregation. 
The Congregation of San Marco, of which Savona- 
rola was Vicar-General, i.e. the Priory of San Marco 
in Florence, those of San Domenico, Fiesole; of 
Prato, Bibbiena, Pian di Mugone and Lecceto, ceased 
to belong to this Congregation, which was dissolved 
by the Brief, and became part of the Tuscan-Roman 


7 Cf. Bayonne, Etude, pp. 92-93, note; O’Neil, op. cit., 
p. 60. 
* Villari, op. cit., Vol. I, Append., Doc. xxxiii, pp. cxliv-vii. 
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Did Savonarola Disobey the Pope? 


Congregation. Savonarola ceased to be Vicar- 
General of the Congregation of San Marco, but con- 
tinued in office as Prior of the house of San Marco in 
Florence. 

2nd. The Pope forbade each and all under pain of 
excommunication latae sententiae to be incurred ipso 
facto, ‘to contradict or oppose this Our /etter.? He 
did not demand or command any religious, whether 
Prior or subject, to consent or assent to the Brief; to 
consent or assent to the union of the houses named, 
or the formation of the new Tuscan-Roman Congre- 
gation ; or to take any steps or make any effort or move 
to effect this union. Such effort, move, consent or 
assent was not required to establish the Tuscan- 
Roman Congregation. The Pope’s power and autho- 
rity was sufficient. What he did command was that 
no one would dare or presume in any manner whatso- 
ever ‘to contradict or oppose Our letter.’ 

Acting on the principles that legal enactments must 
be strictly and literally interpreted, and that res odiosa 
sunt restringenda, penal enactments must be cut down 
to the minimum, the exact letter of the law is to be 
observed and no one has right or authority to read into 
such enactments more than the bare words contain, we 
ask : Did Savonarola obey this Brief Reformationi et 
Augmento of November 7th, 1496? The question is 
extremely important, because upon Savonarola’s atti- 
tude to this Brief depends the validity of the Excom- 
munication. 

* * * * * 

We are dealing with the fifteenth century, when the 
tone of society in general was very different from what 
it is to-day. The evil example set by those in autho- 
rity had its inevitable effect upon the people, and 
rough treatment of the envoys or ambassadors of kings 
was not unknown. Papal envoys were not immune at 
times and Papal briefs did not always receive the re- 
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spect due to them. They were sometimes not even 
accepted, much less published or read by those to 
whom they were addressed, and scant courtesy was 
not infrequently shown to the envoy who brought 
them.* 

Now there were several ways of daring or presuming 
to contfadict or oppose a Papal Brief. It could be 
destroyed ; or not accepted ; or not published so that it 
remained, ineffective. This was not the manner in 
which the Brief of November 7th was treated by the 
Prior of San Marco. Savonarola received the Brief, 
read it to the assembled community, and by doing so 
gave effect to the command of Alexander VI. The 
moment the Brief was read, San Marco was incor- 
porated into the new Tuscan-Roman Congregation. 
The Congregation of San Marco there and then ceased 
to exist and Savonarola was no longer Vicar-General 
of this Congregation, although he continued to be the 
Prior of the house and community of San Marco. By 
reading and publishing the Brief, Savonarola did all 
he had been ordered to do. The Community of San 
Marco objected to the change and its incorporation 
into the Tuscan-Roman Congregation, but it did not 
‘presume or dare to contradict or oppose the Brief.’ 
To say that the letter addressed to the Pope by the 
Community of San Marco protesting against the union 
was opposition to or contradiction of the Papal Brief 
is to say what is incorrect. Neither Savonarola and his 
community, nor the Priors and communities of the 
other houses, were commanded not to oppose the 
union of the houses in the new Congregation, they 
pw commanded not to oppose or contradict the 

rief. 


*Cf. Nardi, Istorie Fiorentine, p. 102, who tells us that 
Camerino, the bearer of the Brief of Excommunication against 
Savonarola and molto inimico del frate, was afraid to come to 
Florence with it, lest he should be torn in pieces, 
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Did Savonarola Disobey the Pope? 


Father Lucas, S.J., in an article in The Tablet of 
June 2nd, 1900, disagrees with this argument. ‘To 
read a Brief and obey its precepts,’ he writes, ‘are not 
quite the same thing.” We thoroughly agree if the 
Brief contains any precept over and above that of not 
contradicting or opposing it. But if no such precept 
is contained in the Brief, and the only command im- 
posed is not to contradict or oppose the Brief itself; if 
there is no precept to do anything, or take any steps 
to render the Brief effective, then ‘to read a Brief’ is 
certainly to obey the Brief when the mere reading of 
it renders it effective. What precept was contained 
in the Brief of November 7th, 1496, which Savonarola 
did not obey? We have failed to discover any. We 
insist that Savonarola, in order to give full force to 
and render the Brief effective, was not commanded to 
do anything further than to read or publish it to his 
community ; and this he did. 


Father Lucas writes: 


There are several indications, none of them absolutely 
convincing, but at least sufficient to establish with high 
probability, that it was not the spirit (‘ of submission and 
obedience ’ as Father O’Neil says) in which Savonarola re- 
ceived the Brief. The chief of these indications are three 
in number. (1) In a letter to the Ten, of March 19th, 1497, 
Becchi writes: ‘ If his Paternity will not consent to the 
union with the other convents of Tuscany, on which, after 
mature deliberation . . . . Caraffa (the Cardinal Pro- 
tector) has determined, they will proceed against him with 
censures and will excommunicate him. These words seem 
to imply some kind of opposition to the project... . 
(2) The Brethren of San Marco, in their joint letter to the 
Pope on receipt of the Brief not only appealed to him to 
withdraw his ordinance, which they were perfectly justi- 
fied in doing, but furthermore declared that they were 
ready to suffer the extreme penalty rather than consent 
to the union. If this be not ‘‘ contradiction,’’ then we 
do not know what contradiction is. Still we cannot be 
quite sure that Savonarola had any hand in drawing up 
this document, for it seems to have been the outcome of 
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the deliberations of the Community after they had heard 
of the Brief. And as Savonarola declares that he could 
not act without their consent and implies that he left the 
decision in their hands, it is at least possible, though 
hardly probable, that he simply allowed the letter to be 
written and sent without expressing approval of it. But 
(3) there is one piece of evidence afforded by Savonarola 
himself. For in his letter ‘‘a tutti li Christiani’’ written 
subsequently to the publication of the Brief ‘‘Cum Saepe” 
(i.e., the Brief of Excommunication, May 13th, 1497), he 
says : ‘ My adversaries foresaw that I would never consent 
to a union which they knew well to be mischievous.’ The 
inference is that he never did consent to the union. And 
he could hardly withhold his consent without putting some 
obstacles in the way.’ ® 
We have given the passages in their entirety that 
we may show the full force of the writer’s arguments, 
and we reply: 1st, Father Lucas should have told us 
that Becchi’s letter is clear evidence of the intrigues 
of Savonarola’s enemies at Rome. The envoys of the 
League were bringing all the pressure possible on 
Alexander at the time Becchi wrote urging him not to 
have any further dealings with the Florentine Repub- 
lic until it joined the League, and that they gave the 
Pope to understand that this obstinacy was due to 
Savonarola.* When Caraffa spoke as he did about 
Savonarola’s refusal to consent to the union, he de- 
manded more than the Brief had demanded. Savona- 
rola’s consent or non-consent did not affect the union. 
The union was effected by the Brief and by it alone; 
2nd, The letter written by the Community of San 
Marco was not a ‘ contradiction’ of the Brief. The 
Brief came into force as soon as it was read, and the 
with-holding of the community’s consent to the union 
did not prevent the union any more than their full con- 
sent would have brought it about. No one was asked 
to consent to the union. All were obliged under 


* Tablet, ut supra (our italics). 
* Gherardi, op. cit., pp: 154-156. 
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Did Savonarola Disobey the Pope? 


penalty of Excommunication not to ‘ contradict or op- 
pose the Brief.’ But on the supposition that this 
letter was a ‘contradiction’ of the Brief, why does 
Father Lucas blame Savonarola because the letter was 
written and sent? He grants that ‘we cannot be quite 
sure that Savonarola had any hand in drawing it up,’ 
and that ‘it is at least possible, though not probable, 
that he simply allowed the letter to be written and sent 
without expressing approval of it.’ Not only is it pos- 
sible and probable, we are gwite sure Savonarola had 
no ‘hand in drawing up the document,’ and our cer- 
tainty rests on the best evidence, Savonarola’s own 
words. 


In his Letter against the surreptitious Excommuni- 
cation written after the Brief of May 13th, 1497, 
Savonarola says :— 


‘Since our adversaries have maintained that I would 
not obey and consent to unite the Friars of San Marco 
with the rest of Tuscany, I have replied many times that 
those persons who carried such tales to the Pope did so 
not from a motive of religious zeal, but solely to persecute 
me, and in this manner find occasion to proceed against 
me, believing that I would not consent to such an ill- 
advised change, since conscience dictated that, being an 
evil thing, it should not be done. I have said that, since 
I am a stranger here, if the Fathers wish to consent I 
could not oppose them; if they do not wish (to consent), 
I cannot force them: and thus I have left the matter to 
themselves. 

‘ They have written that they are unwilling to consent 
to the measure, but would rather suffer excommunication, 
imprisonment, and martyrdom. If this be so, why am I 
accused of disobedience? Is it not because these adver- 
Saries are seeking for one man, and only one, out of 
hatred for the truth? You see clearly, my friends, so great 
is the effrontery of our enemies that they are not ashamed 
to tell barefaced lies to the Pope.’ ” 


* Cf. Lottini, Fu Veramente Excommunicato il Savonarola? 
p. 12 (our italics), cf. Irish Rosary, Vol. II, p. 416. 
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Surely Savonarola’s own words are sufficient proof 
that he had ‘no hand in drawing up the document.’ 


But the learned writer is still dissatisfied. ‘ It was 
possible to put difficulties in the way of its (the Brief 
of November 7th) execution by declining to obey the 
commands of those superiors of the Order to whom 
its execution had been, or should be entrusted, or by 
a declaration not to obey. Whether or not Savona- 
rola opposed the Brief in this way it is impossible to 
determine with certainty.” 


It seems to us that the writer, in his determination 
to convict Savonarola of disobedience, has allowed his 
zeal to carry him away. Not only is it impossible to 
determine with certainty that Savonarola opposed the 
brief in this way, it can be shown that he did not 
oppose the Brief in the manner suggested by Father 
Lucas. The learned writer seeks to support his in- 
sinuation by a reference to three letters from Tur- 
riano, General of the Order, as evidence that he ‘ was 
active in carrying out the provisions of the Brief,’ and 
adds, ‘not one of them was addressed to Fra Giro- 
lamo.’ There are four letters, and they are published 
by Gherardi in the same edition to which Father Lucas 
refers.” 


The first letter, dated November 17th, 1496, ap- 
points Jacopo da Sicilia Vicar-General of the new 
Tuscan-Roman Congregation. The second letter, 
dated November 24th, 1496, is significant, for it for- 
bids all the religious of the Tuscan Convents to mur- 
mur against their separation from the Lombard Con- 
gregation, and deposes from office the Priors and 
Superiors of the Convents of the Quercia, Siena, Pisa, 
and San Gemignano on account of their opposition to 


® Tablet, ut supra, 
* Nuovi Documenti, p. 144, sqq., Edizione seconda, 1887. 
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Did Savonarola Disobey the Pope? 


the Brief of November 7th, 1496. As Father Lucas 
tells us, ‘ not one of them (the letters) was addressed 
to Fra Girolamo.’ Have we not evidence from this 
fact that the General did not consider Savonarola had 
opposed the Brief? If he had done so, would not 
Turriano have deposed him from his Priorship as he 
had deposed the Tuscan Priors? 


The third letter, dated December 12th, 1496, con- 
firms the appoinment of Jacopo da Sicilia as Vicar 
General of the new Congregation. 


The fourth letter—which Father Lucas has forgot- 
ten to mention—is the important one. It is dated 
January 14th, 1497 and is a command to the new Vicar, 
Jacopo da Sicilia, at Savonarola’s request, to send 
some of the brethren of San Marco to the Convents of 
the Quercia and San Gemignano and to remove those 
who were in residence there at the time who were not 
acceptable to Fra Girolamo. Do these letters sup- 
port the writer’s insinuation that Savonarola had de- 
clined to obey the commands of the superiors of the 
Order? or had made a ‘ declaration not to obey’? We 
leave the answer to our readers. 


We said at the beginning of this article that 
Savonarola acknowledged Jacopo da Sicilia as his 
superior.’ Father O’ Neil stated that, ‘On the appoint- 
ment of the new Vicar for the new province Savona- 
tola at once relinquished his office as head of St. 
Mark’s Congregation and accepted the jurisdiction 
placed over him.’*® 


To this statement Father Lucas replies: ‘ Unfor- 
tunately he gives no authority for this statement; and 
if we are not very much mistaken, no authority can be 

>13 
given. 
1° Op. cit., p. 141. 
Tablet, ut sup. 
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Father Lucas is very much mistaken. The fourth 
letter, which he has overlooked, is authority for the 
statement. If Savonarola had not acknowledged 
Jacopo da Sicilia as his superior, the General would 
not have written to Jacopo at Savonarola’s request ti 
make the desired changes. 


We think we may assert with confidence that 
Savonarola did not disobey the Pope; that not a single 
precept imposed upon him by the Pope was violated 
by him, but that he quite literally obeyed each of them. 
Some critics persist in asserting that if Savonarola hai 
not disobeyed, he would not have been declared ex- 
communicate by the Brief Cum Saepe of May 13th, 
1496, but that this Brief very definitely declares hin 
to be excommunicate because he had disobeyed the 
repeated commands of the Pope. The Brief Cam 
Saepe does so indeed, but it does not follow that the 
Brief was right in its declaration. This Brief, which 
was not published in Florence until June 18th, cor 
tains substantial errors. It states that Savonarola hai 
‘ preached pernicious doctrine,’ though the Pope hai 
said he was quite satisfied concerning Savonarola; tha 
he ‘had zefused to come to Rome to clear himself, 
though Savonarola had never been summoned t 
Rome for this purpose and very distinctly had not re 
fused to go; that he had ‘refused to abstain fron 
preaching when he had been forbidden to preach,’ a: 
though we have seen that Savonarola had received 
permission to preach. Then the Brief continue; 
‘We commanded him, in virtue of holy obedienc, 
and under pain of excommunication to be incurred 
ipso facto, to unite his convent with a certain new Cot 
gregation styled “‘of the Tuscan and Roman prt 
vince,’’ recently erected by Us. This ordinance ft 
failed to carry out, nor would he in any wise obey ov! 
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Did Savonarola Disobey the Pope? 


letters, disregarding the ecclesiastical censures which 
he thereby incurred, and under which he now lies. 


With all respect we insist that Savonarola had not 
been commanded by the Brief of November 7th, 1496, 
‘to unite his convent,’ or ‘ obey in the matter of the 
union,’ or ‘ obey in uniting’ his Convent with the Tus- 
can Roman Congregation. No such command is con- 
tained in or imposed by the Brief, and to say that 
Savonarola ‘failed to carry out this ordinance’ is to 
say he failed to carry out an ordinance he had not re- 
ceived, while to punish him for not having obeyed 
was to punish him for a fault he had not committed. 
It was no wonder that Alexander VI declared later 
that the Brief of Excommunication ‘ was displeasing 
to him, and altogether contrary to his intention ;* and 
that Cardinal Caraffa called it ‘a bungle’ (cosa mal 
fatta) and said the Pope ‘was sorry he had sent it’ 
(che se ne penitiva d’avergli mandati), particularly 
when Giovanni La Camerino, a bitter enemy of Sav- 
onarola, was the bearer, and that the said Camerino 


™ Lucas, op. cit., p. 236 (italics ours). ‘We give the transla- 
tion of Father Lucas and make the following remarks : first, 
the phrase in the original Latin, ‘ ut obediret . .. . in uniendo’ 
is rendered by Father Lucas as to unite his Convent, and he 
finds fault with Father O’Neil for translating it by the words 
‘to unite.” In his opinion the translation ‘ to obey in the mat- 
ter of the union ’ would be nearer the mark. We have Father 
O’Neil’s volume before us, and the translation he gives is ‘ to 
obey in uniting,’ which, we suggest, is the correct equivalent. 
Second, the Pope says the new Congregation was ‘ erected 
by Us,’ which is precisely our contention, The consent or 


assent of any others was not required to erect the Congre- 
gation.’ 


* Omnino praeter mentem suam. Bracci to the Ten, 
June 27th, 1497. Gerardi, op. cit., p. 172. 
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“would be wise if he did not go to Florence’ (Ez se 
sara savio non vi arrivera.)* 

It was no wonder that the Pope was haunted by 
doubts as to whether Savonarola had really been guilty 
of the charges made against him, and consequently lay 
under the censures he had inflicted.” 

* How can a man be excommunicate,’ asks Luotto, 
“when the judge does not know whether he is guilty 
or innocent?’** 

And how can any writer assert with such persistent, 
unconditional certitude as some do, that Savonarola 
did disobey the Pope when the Pope himself was not 
certain? It is gratifying to find such an eminent autho- 
rity as the late Cardinal Capecelatro writing “On ac- 
count of the documents which have been discovered, 
we are forced to conclude that Savonarola was never 
disobedient.’ 

In a letter to the Editor of the Quarto Centenario, 
on December 29th, 1897, the same illustrious historian 
wrote: ‘ Living only a century after Savonarola, St. 
Philip must assuredly have known that this wonderful 
man had never disobeyed the Sovereign Pontiff. 

14 Gherardi, op. cit., p. 166. It is rather remarkable that 
the Brief of Excommunication was published only in certain 
Churches of Florence, ‘ because,’ says Nardi, ‘ others did not 
wish to receive it as it was not brought by the Apostolic Secre 
tary as it should have been, but its publication was seen to 
and undertaken by adversaries for the gratification of their own 
personal spite’ (tal pubblicazione era stata procacciata e fatta 
fare da cittadini inimica per la loro passione.’ Istorie Fioret 
tine Lib. II, pp. 102-103, Firenze 1888. 

15“ The Pontiff said if Fra Girolamo would submit to remain 
quiet and not preach, it would not be long before he would 
completely absolve him from every censure which he might 
have incurred.’ Bonsi to the Ten, February 27th, 1498. 

'6 J] vero Savonarola, p. 533- 

‘7 * Per questi e altri documenti fattini conoscere e forza 
conchiudere che la disubbedienza no ci fu.’ Vita di San Filippo 
Neri. Illa, Edizione, Vol. I, p. 308. 
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Did Savonarola Disobey the Pope? 


he had not been convinced of this, how could he, Saint 
as he was and most devoted to the Holy See, have 
venerated Savonarola, treasured his image, -and 
crowned it with the aureola of the saints?’ 

There is one document which in the opinion of 
Father Lucas ‘ought to be regarded as a contradic- 
tion and hindrance to the Brief ‘ Reformationi,’ the 
Apologeticum Fratrum S. Marci. 

We beg to disagree with him. This document was 
not published by Savonarola until the BriefReforma- 
tiont et Augmento had been published in Florence 
eight months previously. The Tuscan-Roman Con- 
gregation had been in existence during this time and 
Savonarola had uttered no word of protest. Then 
came the brief Cum Saepe with its declaration that 
Savonarola was excommunicate because he had dis- 
obeyed, and was ‘a teacher of false and pestiferous 
doctrine.’ The greatest culprit has the right to speak 
and be heard in his own defence, and so had Savona- 
rola. The Apologeticum and the ‘Letter to all 
Christians’ was Savonarola’s defence. ‘Why am I 
accused of disobedience,’ he asks, ‘I who have never 
disobeyed the Roman Church, the Pope or my 
superiors? I do not speak in self-praise but for the 
sake of the truth, avd it is on this account I have re- 
solved to write this.’ 

In those words Savonarola tells us why he published 
these documents. They were a defence of his con- 
duct, not a contradiction of the Brief, nor were they 
regarded to be a contradiction or hindrance of this 
Brief by the man who published it, Alexander VI. 


Tue Enp. 
Stanistaus M. Hocan, O.P. 
*® Tablet, ut Supra, 
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AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM 


RANCE you remember, Dominic, 
adjusted an accursed thing 

until it made a dead man sing. 

A queer, unnecessary trick. 


Caruso marred the cosy night 
until we bravely sued for peace 
to stretch our limbs again at ease 
and listen to the storm outside. 


The patient world revolving since, 
obedient to the charted speed, 

has brought to us the humble need 

of what when younger made us wince. 


We cannot be ubiquitous; 

nor longer yet suppress the wish 
for past or absent gibberish; 

to let a jackass sing to us. 


Do you refuse to be entranced 
by some enchanted violin, 

to seem to hear the waters dream, 
to hear the notes a satyr danced, 


because of scruples vaguely born 

of griefs against united states, 

and mechanisms dislocate, 

and precious matter spoiled and torn? 
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Audi Alteram Partem 


Unwinding its concentric crawl, 

a needle scrapes your epiderm, 
methodically as the firm’s 
unnumbered patents foolproof all. 


Pay the price. Prolong the search 
for, right or wrong, what pleases us. 
Listen ; the patriarch of Uz 

is singing in the Temple church. 


Joun Gray. 


A YOKE OF OXEN 


BY my lord’s command 
Bidden to the feast— 
Do I understand? 
Prat’st of oxen? Beast! 


Go thy ways, ill guest! 
Still, the table grieves 
That it is not drest 
With thy precious beeves. 


(From Crashaw.) 


Joun O’ Connors 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CALIBAN IN GRUB STREET. By Ronald A, Knox. (Sheed & 
Ward; 7/6.) 

You need not be a Catholic to note that the ‘ intelligent’ 
world seldom exerts the full extent of its intelligence where 
religion is concerned. When the egregious Lewis Dodd, of 
The Constant Nymph, quotes ‘ Moses’ as having said ‘ it is 
better to marry than to burn,’ none of the party at the Karin- 
dehiitte, except the Italian man-servant, can correct his ascrip- 
tion. ‘ For Florence (the product, you remember, of academic 
Cambridge) had not, unfortunately, read her Bible with quite 
the same intelligence and attention which she had accorded to 
other and inferior books.’ This comparative slackening of 
effort over the things of God is, I think, the symptom Father 
Ronald Knox finds most notable- in newspaper symposia on 
religion. He does not, of course, expect the literary free- 
lances asked to take part in these exercises to be theological 
experts. On the contrary, it is just because they represent 
the average man that they are there at all. The teams are 
not even picked, primarily, as teams of journalists—otherwise 
Father Knox would (he says) have substituted ‘ Gigadibs ’ for 
‘Caliban’ upon his title page. No, the symposiasts are—as 
far as religion is concerned—the average man made attractively 
vocal for other average men. This Father Knox conclusively 
proves in an inquisition on the initiative (or subserviency) of 
the democratic Press and its myrmidons—one of the most useful 
passages of a useful and brilliant book. Having thus roughly 
defined the stature of the typical symposiast—there will always 
be stray figures, such as that of Bertrand Russell, which ex- 
ceed it—Father Knox gets merrily to work with his scalpel on 
Arnold Bennett, Hugh Walpole, James Douglas, Conan Doyle 
and the rest, not always, I am afraid, using the animal as 
though he loved him, 

So far as it goes the book is undoubtedly a triumph for 
Father Knox, and I am delighted to find it acclaimed as such 
in the secular Press. ‘ For a logically trained mind (as The 
Nation puts it) the prey is too easy .. .. Father Knox aiming 
a little logic at these symposiasts is like a champion shooting 
pigeons at Monte Carlo. The only interest is in the speed 
and neatness with which they are dispatched.’ There is 
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Book Reviews 


nothing, I feel, to be detracted from this praise. Perhaps I 
am wrong in regretting that there is very little to add to it. 
Father Knox did not set out to convert the symposiasts. He 
undertook (and very laudably) to show the general public be- 
fooled by ‘ big names’ how little worthy of reverence were 
their wearers’ religious conjectures. He apologises charm- 
ingly if he seems to be ‘ endeavouring to bludgeon the symposi- 
asts out of their last remaining contact with Christianity,’ and 
| am perfectly certain that he is not. But I am pretty sure, 
too, on his reading of their misunderstandings, that he has 
hardly an adequate conception of their interior and exterior 
difficulties. ‘ Curiosity by itself (he suggests) ought to bring 
men to church to find out what is being said there.’ Perhaps 
it does. A Catholic editor was once asked if there were any 
Catholic periodical he would like to leave on the seat of a rail- 
way carriage to give an idea of the length, breadth, height and 
depth of the Faith to the next traveller. One might put a 
parallel question with respect to the average Catholic sermon, 
which—unless, like Miss Rebecca West, he has a taste for 
ritual—is all the stray sheep intruding a nervous nose into 
the fold is likely to take away with him. Perhaps an honest 
Catholic symposium as to ‘Why They Stay Outside’ might 
have its uses? The main difference between the symposiasts 
and ourselves is (as Father Knox admirably puts it) that they 
think religion is something they might get hold of; and we 
know it is something that has got hold of us. No one will 
assume the yoke of a Christ misunderstood and unloved; and 
how is the symposiast to be brought to love and understand- 
ing?‘ Sed quis te invocat nesciens te? Aliud enim pro alio 
potest invocare nesciens.’ 


H.P.E. 


Lire IN THE Mippie Aces. Vol IV: Monks, Friars, Nuns. 
By G. C. Coulton. (Cambridge University Press; 10/6.) 


This is the fourth volume of the reprint and extension of 
Dr. Coulton’s Medieval Garner. The complete work consists 
of translations of documents from multifarious sources illustrat- 
ing the whole of medieval social life. It is unique in value; no 
similar acquaintance with the period could be obtained without 
years of study in several languages. The present volume is 
confined to monasticism. 

Let us be quite clear as to its material. The essential idea 
of all monasticism is the following of the evangelical counsels in 
order more expeditiously to observe the two-fold precept of 
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charity common to all Christians. The discussion of the value 
of this idea is not an affair for historians. But the means 
taken to realise it in time, lies within their field. The Church, 
apart from the hierarchy divinely instituted for the ministry 
of grace, has, from time to time, sanctioned certain men to 
set up monastic families, not to supersede that hierarchy but 
to assist it. The historian is interested in these institutions 
from several points of view. He may concentrate upon their 
founders, or the great men they have successively raised up 
He may study their various forms of government, the relative 
merits or demerits of their polities. He may consider them 
in their economic aspect, their dependence and their effect upon 
the material life of the community. 

Dr. Coulton’s interest lies elsewhere. What he is concerned 
to discover is the social life of the mass of monks, the ordinary 
life of the ordinary individual monk; what his outlook was; 
what his ambitions were; what other people thought about 
him. It is unnecessary to insist. on the gravity of such an 
enquiry. In order to form a sound judgment on the history 
of any institution it is not enough to know its laws and con- 
stitutions, its theory, or even its brighter lights. To know 
such things is essential, but it is also essential to know how 
most of its members generally behaved. 

In a brief review it would be pretentious to venture any 
judgment in this matter. Indeed a judgment is at this stage 
scarcely possible. Medieval history—in all its branches and 
especially in monasticism—has suffered considerably from its 
association both with the Romantic Revival and with those 
social reformers who create Golden Ages as a remedy for 
their own. Its objective study, in England at any rate, is only 
just beginning. The results, we may safely say, will lack the 
theatrical glory of the revivalists. But they will have the 
nobler, if grimmer, dignity of truth. 

We can think of no better introduction to such a study than 
these volumes. Of this one we make two criticisms. First, a 
domestic issue. In Dr. Coulton’s mind, apparently, there is 
little distinction between Franciscans and Dominicans; for 
him they are both just ‘ Friars.’ This is unfortunate, because 
their differences are profound and must have been reflected in 
their social life. (The conversation between a Franciscan and 
Dominican over the merits of the Abbot Joachim, related in 
Salimbene is an instance that occurs to us.) It would have 
been of great interest if Dr. Coulton had clarified and accen- 
tuated their respective positions. 
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Book Reviews 


Secondly, we are doubtful if the insertion of St. Jerome’s 
letter to Eustochium is relevant, and whether it does not betray 
a bias. It is entitled ‘ The Ideal Nun.’ This means that Dr. 
Coulton has introduced ideals and theories, and these are not 
his material. We do not, of course, deny the influence of St. 
Jerome’s ascetical propaganda—does not St. Theresa in the 
sixteenth century tell us of the great effect of his letters upon 
her? But investigation of the social life of a period is not 
concerned with the spread of ideas. And further, if we ad- 
mitted the insertion of this letter we should demand other ac- 
counts of theory as well. St. Jerome’s language is rhetorical, 
and the exhortation to virginity made by contrasting it with 
the discomforts of marriage, fails to edify us. (It was doubt- 
less actual enough in the corruption of that time.) But to have 
been fair, Dr. Coulton should have included some more balanced 
statements, let us say from Cassian or even the tranquil sanity 
of an article by St. Thomas Aquinas. 

ELM. 


More’s Utopia AND His Sociat Teacuinc. By W. E, Camp- 
bell. Pp. 164. (Eyre & Spottiswoode; 7/6 net.) 


This very thoughtful commentary on the religious and social 
philosophy of Sir Thomas More is bound to help to a better 
understanding of the Utopia. Haply it may persuade us to 
read again that famous book. (For the Utopia has been so 
long a classic that we are for the most part content to leave 
it at that; a work that demands our respect but no familiar 
acquaintance.) A ‘ fruitful and profitable book ’—the Utopia 
—‘a fruitful, pleasant and witty work,’ according to Ralph 
Robinson, who translated it into English in the contracted 
days of Edward VI and was perplexed and grieved that its 
author remained a Catholic. It was lamentable to Robinson 
that Sir Thomas More ‘ could not or rather would not see the 
shining light of Ged’s holy truth in certain principal points of 
Christian religion ; but did rather choose to persevere and con- 
tinue in his wilful and stubborn obstinacy even to the very 
death.’ Good master Robinson, sometime fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, seeing that he gave us the first Eng- 
lish translation of the Utopia, may be forgiven these melan- 
choly words; after all he was anxious to stand well with his 
old schoolfellow, Cecil. 

The Utopia has been regarded as a Communist manifesto in 
some quarters. Yet Beer, the Austrian scholar and historian 
of British Socialism, could see Sir Thomas More as ‘ one of 
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the greatest figures in the history of Communism’ and stil 
discern that the author of the Utopia ‘ is not a Communist but 
a social reformer.’ Father Bridgett (whose life of More might 
well be reprinted) more than thirty years ago corrected the 
mistakes of Liberals who would identify the ‘advanced opinions’ 
of Raphael Hythloday with the convictions of Sir Thomas 
More. Utopia was written before the Lutheran heresy had 
broken the peace of the Church and before the anabaptists 
had experimented with Communism. In any case More ‘ cer- 
tainly had no wish that it should be read by the people of 
England in the days of Henry VIII. Neither its serious wis- 
dom nor its peculiar irony, nor its subtle mixture of philosophy 
and banter, were on the level of the half-educated men and 
women who could only read English.’ Father Bridgett very 
properly observes ‘every educated man should read Utopia 
for himself; but in doing so he must bear in mind the pecu- 
liarity of More’s character and the circumstances in which the 
book was published.’ ; 

Mr. Campbell has pondered the character of More and the 
circumstance of his writings. He would have us note parti- 
cularly that the Utopia was written in the form of a dialogue, 
and since of all More’s works ‘ it is the best known and the 
most misunderstood, one further attempt to understand it may 
not be amiss.’ The attempt is by no means amiss; contrari- 
wise. For Mr. Campbell’s sympathetic study reveals afresh 
the wisdom of Blessed Thomas More and of our need of his 
wise counsel. But seven shillings and sixpence is a very heavy 
charge for a book of 164 pages, even though it be published 
by the King’s printers. However, the Catholic Social Guild 
will supply it at the more reasonable price of 5/4. 

J.C. 


SELECTED Works oF RicHaRD ROoLte. Transcribed with an 
Introduction by G. C. Heseltine. (Longmans, Green & 
Co. ; 1930; 8/6 net.) 

Richard Rolle would appear, at long last, to be coming into 
his own. It is only a short time ago that we found ourselves 
reviewing two books concerned with him, and now comes 
another for our consideration. We are of opinion that this 
last volume, Mr. Heseltine’s transcription of Rolle’s principal 
treatises, may well prove to be, for Rolle’s vogue and reputa- 
tion, the most important edition of his writings that has yet 
appeared. For what has Mr. Heseltine done? He has frankly 
recognised the indubitable fact that Rolle cannot be submitted 
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Book Reviews 


to the generality of modern readers in his own Middle English 
tongue, and had better not be submitted to them in the bastard 
tongue which results from a partial modernisation. So, taking 
his courage in both his hands and bidding defiance to all speci- 
alists and pedants, he has given us a translation of Rolle into 
modern English. We welcome the achievement quite cordi- 
ally. We have often felt it odd that while the French—thanks 
to Dom Noetinger—can read our fourteenth century mystics in 
their own modern tongue, we English should have him only 
in what—to most of us—is an impossible medium. We are 
now satisfied. Here is a comprehensive selection of Rolle’s 
works in an English which we can read without trouble, and 


even with pleasure. 
J.M. 


Eucenics : Aims AND METHOD. By Henry Davis, S.J. Paper, 
pp. iv, 79. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne.) 


The author of this work on Eugenics has so often made us 
his debtor by his outspokenness in the matter of eugenic 
sterilisation that we find it hard to speak quite truthfully about 
what impression the book has made on our minds, 

Perhaps we can approach the difficult duty of criticism by 
quoting the first lines of the summary: ‘ The Science of 
Eugenics is welcomed by all Catholics. Some of the methods 
suggested for the improvement of the race are condemned by 
Catholics. We should not, however, confuse the science with 
the methods’ (p. 71). 

So far from ali Catholics welcoming or even admitting 
Eugenics as a Science Mr. Belloc’s book on ‘ Survivals and 
New Arrivals ’ is proof to the contrary. Mr. Chesterton, too, 
is responsible for the famous epigram, ‘ Eugenics is not a 
science ; Eugenics is a stink.’ Now it is undeniable that Mr. 
Belloc and Mr. Chesterton are Catholics. It is equally undeni- 
able that they are important Catholics. What they say to-day, 
thousands will say to-morrow. On grounds of observed fact 
it cannot be said that ‘ The Science of Eugenics is welcomed by 
all Catholics.’ 

Even on logical grounds Eugenics, as proposed by the 
Eugenists, is not a Science, but an Art. Its avowed purpose 
is to do something to improve the human breed. Now just as 
medicine is an art, this eugenics, if it existed, would be an art. 

Fr. Davis’s attitude towards sterilisation is so sound that it 
has not prepared us for the unformed thinking behind his atti- 
tude towards segregation. 
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Nowhere has the book distinguished between voluntary anj 
involuntary segregation. Involuntary segregation is imprisor 
ment; and, if the segregation is life-long, it is life-long im 
prisonment. Fr, Davis seems to view with complete comple 
cency the inflicting of life-long imprisonment not for any crime, 
nor for any threat of crime, but for the mere chance of som 
hurt. If such a law came into force a Socialist party in powe 
could segregate for life all members of religious orders (Domini. 
cans and Jesuits!), all Conservatives and Liberals, and al 
whose incomes were, say, over £10,000 a year. 

Moreover, the chief avowed purpose of this segregation i 
to prevent procreation. Has Fr. Davis considered the mord 
state likely to arise in institutions where the aim is to prevent, 
not impurity but procreation? 

Fr. Davis’s attitude towards sterilisation has been so fear. 
less that we invite him to reconsider the futility and dangers 
of involuntary segregation. 

V. MeN. 


THe CHURCH IN MODERN TIMES: 1447-1789. By A. Leman. 
Translated by E. Cowell. (Sands & Co. and B. Herder 
Book Co.; London, Edinburgh, and St. Louis, U.S.A.; 
3/6; pp. 236.) 

This very capable essay deals with four great enemies of 
the Church, the Renaissance, the Protestant Reformation, Gal- 
licanism, and Modern Unbelief. The evil elements of the 
Renaissance sapped the strength of the Church in many coun 
tries and left her weak before the powerful Protestant revolt. 
Calling up all the reserves of her strength, she at Trent gained 
a signal victory, which ushered in the great Catholic Restora- 
tion and put an end to Protestant aggression. An almost 
worse enemy next arose in Gallicanism, perhaps little mort 
than a polite name for the system, introduced into England 
by Henry VIII, of neglecting entirely the Holy See. This in 
turn gave place to Modern Unbelief, whose high priests were 
Montesquieu and Voltaire. This led up to the French Revolu- 
tion, the limit assigned to this essay, but in his conclusion the 
author shows us the Church again triumphant. ‘ We find her, 
under the direction of her sovereign pontiffs, whose authority 
does not cease to increase with every year that passes, once 
more taking up the work of restoration and of conquest, a work 
she will perform by blunting, in turn, the edge of every one 
of the so-called scientific weapons which a too-hasty system of 
philosophy forges for her destruction.’ 
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The book is well translated, but a few misprints occur which 
might have been avoided. On page 52 Cromwell is made 
Archbishop of Canterbury instead of Cranmer. On page 58 
Augsburg becomes Ausburg, and Cardinal Sadolet is written 
Sandolet. On page 103 there is an interesting hint of a fact 
historically certain but not generally known, namely that Anne 
of Denmark, wife of James I, was a convert to Catholicism. 

W.G. 


Tue Space oF LirE BETWEEN: Mepitations. By Father Bede 
Jarrett, O.P. (Sheed & Ward; 5/-.) 


About ten years ago Father Bede Jarrett wrote his Medita- 
tions for Lay-folk, a book which has been used and appreciated 
by all sorts of people, old and young, high and low, wise and 
simple. Later on, he wrote Living Temples, a meditation book 
intended especially for boys. Here is another volume of Medi- 
tations which is meant more especially for young men: it was 
written at the suggestion of an airman, killed in a flying acci- 
dent during the war, to whose memory the book is dedicated, 
who complained that nothing spiritually adequate was ever 
written for young men. There is nothing quite suited to their 
particular tastes and needs, and they remain ‘ the most forlorn 
folk in the Kingdom of God, too self-conscious to speak, too 
sensitive to religious ideals to want to escape religion, too 
tempted to move simply with the Sacraments, too perplexed 
always to see their way.’ Fr. Bede claims only to have done 
the actual writing of the book: his young airman-friend did 
everything else, he says; he provided all the idea of it and 
even many of the ideas in it. Yet it has filtered through the 
mind of him whose name stands as author on the front page, 
and the book will be sought and valued by those who know 
Fr. Bede Jarrett’s sane, fresh outlook and his gift of enliven- 
ing what others so easily make stale and dull, all those qualities 
in fact which have made him that rarest of rare wonders—a 
preacher who brings life and liveliness, inspiration and interest 
into the pulpit. 

Fr. Bede’s method is as individual and original as his choice 
of subjects. A simple idea is developed simply and set out 
under three headings. All sorts of subjects are chosen: ‘ These 
Degenerate Days,’ ‘ Wine,’ ‘ My Room,’ ‘ Games,’ ‘Angels,’ 
‘ Hypocrisy ’ make up a list of varied interest; but the variety 
and the informal method will win the approval of the young 
and bring them to realize that all things come from God, and 
God should be in all things. There are some phrases which 
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stick in the mind: ‘A saint is a sinner conscious of his sin, who 
is sorry for sin, and seeks God ’; ‘ Prayer is the awareness of 
God’s nearness.’ We hope this book will reach many of thos 
young souls whom its author—and its inspirer—had in mind 
when it was planned and written. 


A CHESTERTON CATHOLIC ANTHOLOGY. Compiled and edited by 
Patrick Braybrooke. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne; 
6/--) 

The author’s aim in compiling this anthology is, as he tells 
us in the introduction, ‘to select quotations and thus obtain 
some indication of the trend of Mr. Chesterton’s thought in 
matters of religion.’ But since, as he also tells us in this 
introduction, ‘ Mr. Chesterton has personally approved every 
selection used,’ it would be futile to criticise either his choice 
of quotations or his right to claim that these quotations actually 
do indicate the trend of Mr. Chesterton’s thought. One of Mr, 
Chesterton’s aims would seem to be to provoke an unthinking 
age to think. In his more religious works he would have us 
think about the simple truths which are the foundation of Catho- 
lic life. The simplicity of these truths is the note of his Ever- 
lasting Man, and in his St. Francis we have the life of a man 
who lived these truths, a life so complicated and unintelligible 
to those who fail to understand yet so simple to those who have 
taken the trouble to think and understand. 

H.]. 


Marie DE L’ INCARNATION: ECRITS SPIRITUELS ET HISTORIQUES, 
Réédités par Dom Albert Jamet. Tome deuxiéme. (Paris: 
Desclée, de Brouwer et Cie, 1930.) 

We have already welcomed this edition of the writings of the 
seventeenth century, Ursuline, at once a mystic and an apostle, 
whose saintly life was shared between two places so far apart 
as Tours and Quebec. As foundresS and superior of the 
Ursulines of Quebec, Marie played a part in the early history 
of Canada which gives her writings a definite historical interest 
and value for the people of that country. Even more valuable 
and interesting for us who are not Canadians is the history of 
her spiritual life told by herself in her own words. If her 
‘ relations ’ lack that touch of genius which makes St. Teresa’s 
self-revelation so profoundly moving, yet they are first-hand 
documents, the veridical reports of one who had genuinely ‘ suf- 
fered the divine.’ 
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